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tions in the educational systems of the Western European nations resulted in a slow
rate at which senior cadres of manpower were trained and limited access to higher
education for the lower classes. Both results served to put brakes upon modernization.
As the second half of the twentieth century opened, most European universities
were faced with momentous decisions concerning their future.6 For nearly 800 years
the universities of the West had served two major social functions. From their origins
in the later Middle Ages to the early modern period they provided an advanced literate
education for the managerial elites required to man the offices of church and state: the
clergymen, the jurists, the magistrates, the civil service administrators, and the teachers
and scholars. In a second period, from the industrial urbanization of the late eigh-
teenth century and early nineteenth century to World War II, the universities widened
their efforts, albeit sometimes slowly and reluctantly, to serve the expanding profes-
sional needs of modernizing societies, the growing cadres of the military, the national
bureaucracies, and the corporate bodies engaged in commerce and industry as well as
in scholarly, scientific, and technological affairs. Still, the training was basically for an
academic elite.
Following World War II the vista of mass higher education was opened up by the
United States, Russia, Japan, and the Philippines, a mass education that began to
encompass a large proportion of the age group and promised even to approach a
majority. Such a prospect entailed enormous diversification to cover the wide range of
tasks and occupations required in highly industrialized and urbanized technological
societies. The European universities were beginning to open their doors, but they were
not sure they wanted to enter fully into this third stage of development which they
saw materializing in the three nations with the highest gross national products. George
Bereday and Frank Bowles agreed that in the 1950s the European universities were as
yet showing relatively little signs of internal reforms designed to shape their roles in
response to the needs of economic, political, or technological modernization.7 By the
kte 1960s, however, the stirrings of reform went in two directions: the opening of the
university doors to increased enrollments, and their recurring closing down by student
unrest and dissent.8
France
With the establishment of the Third Republic in 1871, the educational pendulum in
France began to swing once more toward democratic and egalitarian ideals. This was
not achieved without bitter struggles between forces which can be generally subsumed
under the heading "republican, anti-clerical left" on one side and "anti-republican
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